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PRAGMATISM, OLD AND NEW. 

THE metaphysics of pure experience, which, as Pro- 
fessor James expresses it, is "in the atmosphere," 
is regarded by its exponents as in effect a new philosophy, 
and results of far-reaching importance are predicted for 
it. Its pragmatic method and its humanistic point of 
view are considered as likely to work a fundamental change 
in our notions concerning reality. In this spirit writes 
Schiller when he says, "The pragmatic method in philos- 
ophy bids fair to be 'as serviceable as the Darwinian in 
biology." It is held that pragmatism has reconstructed 
the meaning of old terms and given them an entirely 
different content. It promises to reinterpret the world, 
not in worn-out logical formulae and musty epistemological 
concepts, but by categories cast in the moulds of fresh 
realism and filled with vital experience. On the other 
hand the critics of pragmatism are accused of using world- 
old arguments, familiar to Zeno. They are advocates of 
"temple-like" systems of thought; they deal in verbal 
subtleties and transcendental hypotheses beyond all possi- 
bility of experimental verification or even of imagination. 
There is truth in these assertions as to the novelty of 
the pragmatic principle, and the antiquity of the argu- 
ments brought against it, but it is only a half truth. That 
the pragmatic method is something entirely, or even 
largely, new I cannot fully convince myself. There is 
much that is fresh and vigorous about humanism, — the 
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very fact that James and Dewey are among its most zeal- 
ous advocates would assure this to be the case. These 
writers and their followers have made many neglected 
facts vital, have opened up forgotten vistas of truth and 
emphasized discarded realities ; but for all this pragmatism 
has in it not a little that recalls the navra psi of Hera- 
kleitus and the homo mensura of Protagoras. It is not 
to be wondered at, then, that these ancient doctrines find 
responses that date in part from the centuries when phil- 
osophic thought first formulated itself into clear expres- 
sion on Hellenic soil ; and we need not be surprised if we 
again witness a conflict similar to that which idealism 
once waged against sophism (and here I use the word in 
no objectionable sense, but in its original philosophical 
significance) ; that later realism fought with nominalism; 
and which in modern times absolutism has carried on 
with empiricism. It would seem as if we were once more 
to attempt to decide whether human experience is self- 
containing and self-satisfying; or whether we are not 
called upon to push beyond all experience, actual and pos- 
sible, to those transcendent ideals of thought and action 
that Kant placed at the end of his philosophy. 

Under such circumstances it should be of advantage 
to indicate the points of similarity between humanism and 
similar philosophical tendencies in the history of thought, 
and to make a note of the replies that from time to time 
have been made to the contention that phenomenal reality 
is "the be-all and the end-all" of existence. Hence it 
may be of service to gather these thoughts now so much 
in the air, in order that their trend may be more definitely 
discovered and their ultimate meaning outlined. 

But right here the pragmatist will doubtless object 
that such a procedure is an attempt to categorize and make 
static something that can be comprehended only by ex- 
periencing it as a living, budding, growing system of real- 
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ity; but I can reply only by saying that to think means 
to do this very thing — that it is impossible to catch ex- 
perience "on the fly," that it must be made to an extent 
wooden and dead in order to be comprehended. Descrip- 
tion, however real and exact, must always remain descrip- 
tion, and to comprehend in any more than from a hand 
to mouth fashion we must go beyond description ; we must 
bring in (sad as the necessity may be) our logical formulae 
and metaphysical categories ; we must "prepare" our real- 
ities if we wish to cross-section them for examination, 
we must stain them with the foreign matter of thought 
if we are to trace their windings and crossings. I know 
this is not pragmatic, except in so far as it is necessary, 
or at least useful, and then it should receive the full prag- 
matic sanction. 

Let us then examine more closely what pragmatism 
means. Its opponents accuse it of subjectivism and plural- 
ism (which the pragmatist denies with greater or less 
vigor) and its adherents admit its phenomenalism and 
make much of its utilitarianism. Its empirical and utili- 
tarian aspects are considered to be positive merits, which 
the absolutists have failed to recognize as such, because 
of the perversity and hardness of their intellects and be- 
cause of their own "comparatively slack hold on the real- 
ities of the situation." But surely subjectivism, pluralism, 
phenomenalism and utilitarianism are by no means new 
doctrines, and for these aspects of pragmatism nothing 
particularly novel should be claimed. The points of view 
which these doctrines set forth to-day are in essence the 
same as they have been in the past, while the objections 
to them present a not fundamentally different attitude of 
mind in the present time than in past centuries. This the 
further discussion will attempt to amplify. 

First, however, we must consider briefly the justice 
of the assertion that pragmatism is subjective and plural- 
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istic. The pragmatist categorically denies that he is a 
solipsist. Indeed James asserts that the doctrine has a 
more vital relation with realism than with the subjective 
scepticism of the English empiricists. Those who bring 
the accusation make much of the criterion of satisfaction 
employed by the pragmatist as a test of truth. Satisfac- 
tion, it is urged, is an individual matter. Royce, for ex- 
ample, maintains that for pragmatism truth means nothing 
more than that which just now meets my individual needs. 
To this the reply is made that the satisfaction which a 
situation calls forth attaches itself to something clearly 
objective. The individual consciousness is regarded as 
an element in the situation which continually develops. 
Professor Moore writes : " If we remember .... that this 
sense of freedom and harmony* to which we last appealed 
is not any bare, detached, unmediated fragment of feeling 
that we may happen to find, but is the issue of a process of 
purposing and thinking, including experimentation and 
verification based on results of previous thoughts and ac- 
tions, involving as many individual minds and as much 
of the material world as you will .... the last suspicion of 
subjectivism disappears." 

James also writes in a similar vein; "Humanism says 
that satisfactoriness is what distinguishes the true from 
the false .... But nothing is more obvious than the fact 
that both the object and the past experience of the object 
may be the very things about it that most seem satisfactory 
and that most incite us to believe in them." 

These two statements, as well as others of a similar 
nature, must be interpreted as meaning that a situation is 
not true because it is satisfactory, but merely that the 
truth gives satisfaction. Truth is ultimately conditioned 
by that which transcends the immediate experience and 
leads up to it. It is much as if we should say that it is 

* i. e., satisfaction. 
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the high barometer which distinguishes pleasant from un- 
pleasant weather, meaning by it only of course that the 
barometer is merely the indication of atmospheric states 
and in no sense a condition of them. In exactly the same 
way satisfaction on the whole accompanies those situations 
which we call true, but it does not make the truth, it merely 
registers the fact that certain relations and conditions be- 
yond the satisfaction are in existence. 

If then this is all the pragmatist intends by his state- 
ment he cannot mean in any final sense that the true is 
the satisfactory, but only that "which gives the maximal 
combinations of satisfaction." Truth and satisfaction are 
not the same. Satisfaction is the result of truth, the badge 
by which it is distinguished. 

If this is all the doctrine means, I can hardly understand 
how any one, absolutist or empiricist, can dispute it. But 
in this particular pragmatism, then, it is no new discovery, 
or any departure from the generally accepted attitude of 
looking at reality. There is indeed nothing about which to 
dispute. No one but the most confirmed pessimist would 
for a moment maintain that on the whole and in the long 
run the false and the satisfactory coincide. I am inclined 
to think, however, there is in the mind of the pragmatist 
the feeling that in some way satisfaction is the body and 
essence of truth, just as according to the James-Lange 
theory a feeling of bodily change is the essence of emotion 
If this latter interpretation is put on the assertion that 
truth is satisfaction then the charge of subjectivism and 
solipsism is difficult to disprove. Each and every state 
of intellectual satisfaction must then point to the truth, 
but this can hardly be accepted as a correct interpretation 
of the facts. Indeed it often seems as if the more dogmatic 
and ignorant the individual really is, by just so much his 
satisfaction in his assertions is intensified. There are less 
thought-crises and disturbances in the mind of such a 
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person than in that of the earnest searcher after truth. 
Who can say when measured from the standpoint of real 
satisfaction that the psychic calm of the unreflecting dog- 
matist is not on the whole greater than that of the critical 
investigator, and if greater then to that extent possessing 
more of truth ? 

If such a conception of truth be held to we are brought 
face to face with the revival of the contention of the Soph- 
ists as to the epistemological equality between desirability 
and intellectual reality, and we can not free such a con- 
ception from the charge of solipsism. But whether we 
take this narrower or the more liberal interpretation of 
the pragmatic statement that truth is satisfaction, we are 
confronted with no new doctrine. 

In regard to the assertion that experience, which is the 
final reality for the humanist, is individual and hence sub- 
jective, the pragmatist asserts that experience as such 
(pure experience) is neither subject nor object, but rather 
the reality from which both develop. To James pure ex- 
perience is "the instant field of the present," a simple that 
undifferentiated into thing and thought. It is naive im- 
mediacy retrospectively separated into two parts. In one 
center it plays the part of a knower, while in another it 
plays the part of the thing known. In one instance it 
figures as a thought, in another as a thing. It is the 
stuff from which everything is composed. Yet pure ex- 
perience is not actually experienced as far as we know 
it as normal individuals. "Pure experience is the name 
which I give," says James, "to the original flux of life be- 
fore reflexion has categorized it. Only new-born babes 
and persons in semi-coma from sleep, drugs, illness or 
blows can have an experience pure in the literal sense of 
a that which is not yet a definite what." Again, "Pure 
experience is but another form for feeling or sensation." 
Thus experience is made objective by being reduced to 
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mere sensation — sensation in general which belongs to no 
one in particular. Experience in this sense "may be taken 
as a point in which several experiences join. Thus several 
minds may know the same object." 

It is a question whether objectivity can be secured in 
this way; indeed according to one notion sensation and 
feeling are the most subjective of all mental elements, and 
a philosophy which makes them the ultimate reality is in 
danger of ending, as did that of Locke and Hume, in com- 
plete subjectivism. It is only by the most radical recon- 
struction of terms that such a doctrine can be made to 
serve its purpose of getting beyond the individual expe- 
rience. The reconstruction as it stands would seem to hold 
something as follows : Sensation is a general term for an 
experience in general, and experience of nothing in par- 
ticular and by no one in particular. From this experience 
which leans upon nothing, which sustains itself in the in- 
finite void, is developed a consciousness that knows, and a 
world that is known. It itself is not consciousness, for 
consciousness is a function born of experience and con- 
ditioned by it. We have then an exact reversal of the 
ordinary way of thinking, which holds that experience 
demands as its condition a subject which experiences, a 
consciousness which conditions such experience. It is hard 
for those who have been inoculated with the Cartesian 
fiction ( ?) of the res cogitans to think in such terms as 
these. The words are understood, but the meaning will 
not readily be grasped — indeed we have no images by 
which to construe such a doctrine; it is as much beyond 
our experience as is the absolute of the most perverse and 
hide-bound idealist. It would be better to avoid the use 
of such terms as experience, feeling and sensation in set- 
ting forth this doctrine if it is to be comprehended. A 
better term for it would be the Kantian x. As such there 
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could be no objection to it, as expressing a mystery beyond 
comprehension. 

I do not believe, however, that the pragmatist easily 
thinks in such terms. It is more probable that feeling 
and sensation mean for him what they mean for others, 
namely something quite individual and particular ; and that 
experience for him means not experience in general but 
experience in particular, my experience ; and truth based 
on such grounds is again open to the suspicion of subjec- 
tivism. On the whole it seems by no means certain that 
the pragmatist has escaped the charge of subjectivism, as 
he himself would have us believe. 

We can more briefly discuss the alleged pluralism of 
the pragmatist's doctrine. The conception of pure experi- 
ence as set forth by Professor James may claim from one 
point of view the merit of being monistic, since the pure 
experience is the stuff of all our derived and secondary 
realities. It is the finality itself — the brooding unity from 
which emerges the self and the world. Yet, on the other 
hand, Professor James explicitly asserts that "all experi- 
ence is a process" and that "no point of view can ever be 
the last one. Every one is insufficient and off its balance." 
Further, "there is vastly more discontinuity in the sum 
total of experience than we commonly suppose" and our 
experiences, taken all together, are "a quasi-chaos." What- 
ever may be the monistic assumptions contained in the 
conception of a mere experience as such from which ex- 
perience as we know it develops, it is certain that the ex- 
perience in which the law of pragmatism holds good must be 
according to these above statements no more single or abi- 
ding than the universe of Herakleitus, nor more lastingly 
true than the world of Protagoras. Every-day experience 
is pluralistic. This is entirely in accord with the views 
of Professor James in his conceptions of the varieties of 
experience. 
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But a word need be said in regard to the empiricism 
of the doctrine of pragmatism. It is epitomized in the 
following statement of James, "Everything real must be 
experienced; and everything experienced must be real." 

Utilitarianism is perhaps the most striking feature of 
the doctrine. It is everywhere affirmed. But only a few 
quotations are necessary here. Dr. Irving King declares 
that thinking has no other purpose than to solve the crises 
that arise within experience. "Science," says Schiller, 
"subordinates itself to the needs and ends of life, whether 
we regard its origin — practical necessity, or its criterion — 
practical utility." "The concrete truth for us will always 
be that way of thinking in which our various experiences 
most profitably combine" (James). Pragmatism is in 
complete sympathy with the scientific point of view, which 
holds according to James "that scientific theories are not 
copies of eternal truths, but are a conceptional short hand, 
true so far as they are useful, but no farther." 

In pragmatism, then, we are confronted with a doctrine 
which in its statement at least seems open to the charge 
of subjectivism and pluralism; which clearly announces 
empiricism and utilitarianism, and which in these particu- 
lars far from being new is but a restatement — more care- 
ful and complete — of points of view centuries old. So 
far it is, in part at least, a revival of the anthropological 
categories of the Sophists; a restatement of the doctrine 
of Protagoras, who treated the problem of knowledge 
psycho-genetically, and as such it will be opposed to-day 
as it was opposed in antiquity. Schiller is certainly right 
in his opinion that "for a long time to come we must expect 
still to see the great principle of Protagoras maligned 
and perverted by those congenitally unfitted to appreciate 
it." 

One of these congenital defectives of antiquity was 
Plato who felt that truth must be more than a merelv 
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human affair, and who with one sweep of poetic imagina- 
tion invented a world of pure ideas, changeless and abi- 
ding, and added thereunto the notion that all phenomenal 
realities were mere copies of these transcendent beings. 
Here we have absolutism and the "copy-theory" with a 
vengeance. Knowledge is the cognition of the eternal 
and necessary; experience is, indeed, a hindrance to such 
cognition. Thus did Plato attempt to escape from the 
dizzy whirl of "the instant field of the present." His was 
the first reply of the absolutists to the pragmatist, force- 
ful but dogmatic. 

It remained for a more systematic thinker, who had 
sympathy for both empiricism and absolutism, to set forth 
a more consistent theory of truth and reality. Aristotle 
was well fitted for his tasks. He was a scientist, who was 
also a philosopher. He recognized the value of empirical 
reality, but he clearly saw its hopeless limitations. In 
this great thinker we find the rare combination of the 
naturalist and the metaphysician. For him life was em- 
pirical and manifold and practical, but it was more; he 
saw the reality of the vosvr/Hn 6nds, but he understood 
the necessity of Oeoopia that attains to those highest truths 
that presuppose all knowledge. With wonderful clearness 
he recognized the value of empiricism and transcendent- 
alism. He saw the worth of those practical activities that 
were to be measured by results, but he had too rich an 
experience to ignore the fact that in appearance we con- 
stantly strive after a universal element. So while not 
turning his back on experience, he asserted that the soul 
must possess a faculty of immediate knowledge, the postu- 
lates of all thinking. Real knowledge is gained through 
experience, but passes beyond the phenomenal world. In 
brief, Aristotle felt the force of the pragmatic fact that 
knowledge develops in experience, that as far as we know 
truth it is in evolution ; but he also recognized the necessity 
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which thought imposed of thinking the relative in absolute 
terms — and then, impelled by the demands of thought to 
satisfy itself, he posited such an absolute, whose existence 
thus became as certain as that of thought itself, since to 
unthink it was, if consistency were prized, to end all 
thought. 

Aristotle's logic was a central point in the thinking 
of the early Middle Ages, and hence arose the dispute 
concerning the meaning of logical relations and the con- 
flict over universals. The nominalists of those days find 
their counterpart in the scientific pragmatists of to-day, 
who consider the categories of science to be valid only in 
so far as they serve as convenient means of manipulating 
the material with which they deal, but who hold the ulti- 
mate reality of these categories as a matter of entire in- 
difference. The realists on the other hand are closely 
allied to the absolutists of the present generation, who are 
unwilling to admit that truth is merely truth in evolution, 
but who assert the ultimate and transcendent value of 
those conceptions which are designated as true. It was 
an adherent of realism, Anselm of Canterbury, who formu- 
lated the much abused and sadly misunderstood Ontolog- 
ical Argument to combat the nominalism of his opponents. 
We find this argument outlined in the Proslogium, and in 
brief it consists in the statement that the thought of God 
as the most perfect being involves the existence of God. 
The paraphrase of this argument by Guanilo, and later by 
Kant, made it appear ridiculous, but the real meaning of 
the truth here expressed was suspected neither by his me- 
diaeval nor his modern critic. The significance of the argu- 
ment lies in the fact (clear to Aristotle) that the human 
mind must think something ultimate (we may call the 
ultimate God or what you will), and having thought the 
ultimate it must further affirm the existence of such an ulti- 
mate. There are only two paths open to the seeker after 
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reality. The reality is either mere subjectivity of sophism, 
or it is something that transcends subjectivity (not only 
my consciousness, but the consciousness of all finite indi- 
viduals) ; further if we once allow ourselves to transcend 
this psychic immanence, we are forced to go on to that 
which is without limit or condition, to the highest species 
that embraces all below it (stated in logical terms), or to 
the ultimate cause lying behind all conditioning and tem- 
poral causes, to the metaphysical reality as distinguished 
from the mere occasional realities of the phenomenal world 
(stated in ontological terms). When all has been said 
and done the realist and the absolutist assert in opposition 
to the nominalist and empiricist that something exists 
somewhere and somehow. This is the one vital point of 
the entire problem, as vital to-day as when the question 
was formulated in Boethius's translation of Porphyry's 
Introduction. It is no new point of view, then, that prag- 
matism is upholding in this respect, but one which the 
human mind has found interesting and necessary since 
the classic period of Greek philosophy. 

The metaphysics of pure experience is clearly affirmed 
in modern times by the great English empiricist Hume. 
All comes from sensation, and in the last analysis all ends 
with sensation, since no reality can be posited beyond, 
neither a material world nor a thinking substance. This 
radical empiricism contents itself with a purely positivistic 
point of view and is entirely in harmony with the prag- 
matism of to-day. Indeed the modern doctrine is a thor- 
oughly legitimate development of the Humian standpoint, 
and completely in accord with a science of mind which finds 
states of consciousness all that psychology needs to do its 
work with. 

Kant attempted to answer the subjectivism and em- 
piricism of Hume. The result may be considered largely 
a failure as far the Critique of Pure Theoretical Reason 
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is concerned. Here we can know only phenomena. In his 
ethical treatises, however, Kant succeeds in transcending 
the individual and relative point of view and in getting 
beyond the world of change. Here he seems to assert the 
reality of those final ideals which remain mere ideals in his 
theoretical philosophy. They are demanded by faith and 
for faith are real. The same argument, however, holds 
good (though Kant did not apply it) in the theoretical 
sphere. Phenomena as such yield no satisfaction to 
thought, which demands the unconditioned, and hence 
must assert the unconditioned as a matter of intellectual 
faith, thus attaining a knowledge that is adequate to the 
Ideas of Reason. 

This step the later German philosophy took in the ideal- 
istic optimism of Hegel and his predecessors. Thought 
overcomes all contradictions and imperfections and attains 
to the absolute which it demands from its own necessity. 

Neo-Hegelianism states with wonderful clearness the 
fundamental motive of this conception, centuries old, in the 
proof of Professor Royce for the existence of God. It 
runs as follows: 

"Reality as opposed to illusion, means simply an actual 
or possible content of experience, not in so far as this ex- 
perience is supposed to be transient and fleeting, but in so 
far as it is conceived to be something inclusive and organ- 
ized, the fulfillment of a system of ideas." But since we 
have no such experience as an actual fact in finite existence, 
we must argue to an Absolute Experience, to God. In other 
words, the fragmentary reality which human experience 
knows is unsatisfactory; but thought can not rest here. 
Since there is no perfect fulfillment of the ideal in the 
finite, there must be an infinite to realize such a fulfillment. 
Here we find again in a modern and much improved form, 
but still in essence the same as of old, the Ontological 
Argument of Anselm. 
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This, then, is the final point to which our discussion 
leads. Can we rest content in the "instant field of the 
present," or must we push out to the beyond? The prag- 
matist does not deny that such a transcendence must in 
part take place, but he would limit its scope to human ex- 
perience. Once admit the principle of objective reference, 
however, and there is no stopping place. From the pure 
experience of the moment we push on to an experience 
complex with relations that yield no ultimate satisfaction 
to our thought. The phenomenal world of radical empiri- 
cism cannot fulfil our ideals and we are forced through 
sheer necessity (the same necessity which actuated Plato 
and Aristotle and Anselm and Kant and Hegel) to posit 
a world of eternal abiding reality beyond all hope of 
growth or shadow of change. We strive after the uni- 
versal element in appearance. The "thought-crises" con- 
stantly arise and are never satisfied within individual ex- 
perience. In contradistinction to this mode of thinking, 
pragmatism offers only a partial adjustment, "a relation 
of less fixed parts of experience to other relatively more 
fixed parts, and not a relation of experience to anything 
beyond it" (James). Such a point of view then must al- 
ways remain unsatisfactory to that type of mind that 
holds up to itself the ideal of completeness; and there is 
no type of mind that does not, ■ explicitly or implicitly, 
openly or covertly, possess to some degree such an ideal. 
This lack of the recognition of such a necessity is the one 
great defect of the pragmatic doctrine. On the other hand 
it expresses a great truth (one too often ignored by ab- 
solutism) that the detailed working out of our thoughts 
is in a field of practical, immanent reality in which all 
that is actual is either directly experienced or capable 
of statement in images derived from experience. Truth 
is not a copy of an external reality, but the expression of 
harmonies between elements of actual experience. So far 
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the doctrine has great practical value. Such a truth, 
however, is transient and is not the ideal truth that our 
thinking demands. We can never, it is true, in human ex- 
perience arrive at any other truth; hence the pragmatist 
asserts that this other truth, since it cannot be brought into 
relation with our lives, makes no difference and its exist- 
ence or non-existence is a matter of no concern. That 
which, however, does make a difference is the attitude 
which we have toward the reality of such a transcendent 
truth. If we deny it, then we must admit that one truth 
is as good as another, since all are relative and transient, 
and no point of view, even if tested by ages of human 
thinking, can be nearer any abiding standard than an- 
other. In the infinity of possible experience any actual 
experience or set of experiences is infinitessimal. Indeed 
such a relative standard is condemned by the pragmatic 
criterion of satisfactoriness as impossible. We must think 
the absolute, therefore the absolute exists. And finally 
we have at the conclusion of our discussion this anomaly. 
The pragmatist, if he is consistent, is obliged to posit 
for intellectual satisfaction an absolute, while on the other 
hand the absolutist, in asserting the reality of the tran- 
scendent, has no other warrant than that of the pragmatist, 
its practical necessity for thought. 

Stephen S. Colvin. 
University of Illinois. 



